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ABSTRACT 

This* curriculum guide was prepared to assist 
community college administrators in the development of an education 
and training program for persons -who desire to become directors of 
volunteer programs and for those currently so employed who desire 
upgrading or retraining to meet new trends. Following a brief 
discussion of the need^for trained volunteer services administrators, 
the document considers the following issues: the kinds, of students 
such ^a cumriculum \ill atttract; the kinds of knowledge, attitudes, 
skillar;*|nd abilitf^!^ needed for social/human services work; why 
p.eoj?.le voidnt^er; t!be**tasks of the director of , volunteer services; 
facu-lty r dsponsibi^i^itt^ ; sj:udent recruitment; the administrative 
orgajiiz&t iVn of -th^ progrem; resources available for program 
planning; articulation; and the basic concepts of the program. The 
^remainder of the -document c^>nsists of a general introduction to the 
issues a.nd .decisions involved in- planning ,the curriculum and a 
curricu/lum outline. The curriculum outline^'contains course 
descriptions and performance objectives for each of 12 modules. An 
expensive* bibliography is appended. (DC) 
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"The aclivi'ty wh'Ch is l-he subject of this report was supported in 
whole or in part by the U,S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Educarion, and Welfare. However, the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the posi+ion policy of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; crnd no official endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education 
should be inferred," 

Discrimination Prohibited - Title V! of the Civil Rights Act of 1964*^ « 
states: "No person in the Unii-ed States, shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or r;ational origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected ^o discrimination under any program or 
activ^jty receiving federal financial assistance.'* Therefore, the 
Vocational Education program, like all other programs or activities 
receiving financial assistance from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, rm^t be operated in cony)l iance with ti^is law. 
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FOREWORD 



This VOLUNTEER PROGRAM MANAGEMENT curriculum guide was pfepared in 
response to a request from directors of volunteer services at the 
State agency level as well as directors from the many/and varied 
community based agencies. Prior to writing the g'jidelines two work- 
shops were co-sponsored by the Ca I i f orn ia* Hosp i ta I Association and 
this office. Approximately seventy representatives from/ volunteer 
agencies and Community Colleges debated the issues. The general 
recommendation was to continue work toward completion of the guide- 
lines but to also provide in-service training/on implementation of 
the program to a select number of Community Colleges. 

/ 

The San DIeQo Community College District received Vocational Education 
Act funds to hold six workshops. Fi ve Communi ty Colleges (Indian 
Valley, Long Beach, Los Angeles Va I I ey,y^iverside, San Diego Mesa, 
and West Va I ley) were selected on the basis of initial interest In 
the program plus baing located in a^ gercgraph ica I area populated by a 
large number of agencies utilizing v^slu'nteers. Mrs. Arty Trost, 
Project Director, and members of th^ "Steer i ng Committee offered the , 
in-service trjaining. Additional j/put for this guide was obtained at 
eadh of the Workshops. , 



This suggested curriculum reflects the expertise of those persons who 
correct volunteer programs. Th/s*guide was prepared to "assist Community 
Col lege administrators in theAlevelopment of an education and training 
program for persons who desifife to become a director of a volunteer 
program or for those curren'yly employed who desire upgrading or re- 
training to meet new trencis 
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PREFACE 



Educational opportunity must meet the demands of the changing scene in 
California Life, technologically, socially and culturally. Community 
Colleges offer education and - tra i n i ng ,w i th §mphas\is on student needs. 
This new era of education is concerned wh th progr^s related to the 
helping services. An example is the new program »to train and educate 
persons to become directors of volunteer groups. 

Increasing unemployment, the lowering of retirement aQe, a lengt-hened 
life span, and people enjoying health and vigor in their senior years 
are only a sampling of the reasons people volunteer their resources of 
human potential to help others. Jhe increasing complexity of defining 
•the need for services and identifying the most effective resources has 
-'resulted in the need for coordination and planning. The Director of 
Volunteer Services' is one step on the career ladder of this new occu-, 
pational area. Legislation at the federal and state level affecting 
volunteers is under consideration, particularly to provide appropriate 
recognition of the social bene^fits derived by the community. 

The VOLUNTEER PROGRAM MANAGEMENT curriculum is essentially multidi'sci- 
plined and suggests team teaching bv;faculty of social/human services, 
business management and supervjsvon programs. The need for expertise 
in this field for faculty teaching the specific courses is readily 
apparent. 



' Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 
California Community Colleges 
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VOLUNTEER PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
Guidelines for Community College Curriculum Development 
I ntroduction 

i 

The Vo I unteer* Program Management curriculum was developed to educate and' 
train persons to be effective and efficient administrators of the numerous 
volunteer programs in cornmun i ty-he I p i ng institution's and agencies through- 
out the state. The field of volunteer ism has s^own an enormous increase 
during t^e past years in both scope and types of services. Th i s . i ncrease 
has 9reated a demand for adequately trained individuals to provide 
consistent supervision and direction, thus fulfilling the accountability 
and availability required of management positio'hs. 

Most agencies employ full- or part-time directors of vo I gnteer- serv ices . 
The director is essential for" an effective and efficient volunteer , , 
program and the person who can pf\)f it most from an educational program 
provided by Community CoMeges. In Riverside County, a poll of agency 
opinion indicated" that ^'effective volunteer programs in the area ..of 
direct service wil I come about when there are coordinators of volunteers 
and when these coordinators have had some specific training toward 
effectvely fulfilling their jobs."!-/, 

The following examples indicated the need for tra i ned directors of 
volunteer services. During 1972-3 a soc i a L we I f are survey showed — Tfiat 
45,000 welfare recipients were served by 12,000 volunteers. These 
vol unteers'were su(f)ervised by 40 full- and part-t ime, d i rectors . 
^ \ 

There ara 200,000 hospital volun"^eers serv'i ng the 600 hospitals in . / 
Californr^. Of these approx imate I y ' 200 have paid directors of volunteer 
services.^ Ih Decerrlber, 1972, the California Youth Authority surveyed 69 
correctional agencies. At that time 20 full-time and 12 part-time \ 
coordinators were supervising more" than 9,000 volunteers. 

ACTION is a governm'ent agency with the motto: helping people to help ^ 
themselves. Created by the President and Con'gress on July I, 1971, 
ACTION unites federal volunteer agenc i es, i nto one single effort. Funded.^ 
by ACTION are volunteer groups headed by directors^; These groups 
include RSVP (re"fired senior volunteers), VISTA (volunteers helping 
America's poor), SCORE (retired executives), ACE (active executives). ^ 
i 

To further if^icate how volunteerism is increaseing: BusiViess and 
industry recruits volunteers for community service through banks, 
telephone companies, airlines, etc., Justice agencies^utl I i ze volunteers 
in the county jail *'di version" programs, halfway houses, and drug 
prevention programs. Scores of volunteers help in school and public 
libraries. There are 39 Volurn^er Bureaus and Voluntary Action Centers 
throughout th^ state. I^n addition, there is an increasing involv.ement 
of volunteers in traditional county health departments, as well as 
mental health programs. Thousands more are working in United Way 
agencfes^ Red Cross, Heart Association, Easter Seals, and other community 
service groups. 

\J Riversi_de Planning and Volunteer Center - A VoK^ntary Action Center, 1971 
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'In order to properly carrjy out their functions, each agency has great 
di vdrsi ty --i n types of work, as well as levels of work. Types of work 
range from support of office personnel, toSfiaking decisions, to helping 
solve probelms of various persons in the ,fcommuni ty. These jobs range 
from direct services, ^ to group interaction, to leadership. 

. * In many instances the^ agencies utilizing volunteers ennploy directors or 
* • managers. The 'bt rector has the job of training yoluoteers, working with 
* pr'of essiona l^staf f and board members* ^ The direc7*or is actively responsible 
for the over^-aJI conduct, direction, and supervision of the volunteer- 
program; and may, also, be responsible for board and advisory committee 
ti^aining. 

. Directors of volunteer services now in the field ha<^e varying educational 
^background - high school diploma through master^s degree. Some -are 
persons retired from a profession who want to continue to find personally 
satisfying opportunfties, to be usefully involved in community I hfe, and 
to contribute a full measure of their talents, abiTities, an;j experience. 
However, some community service professionals reaN~ze they need more 
skills to be effective in this emerging field. Retired social workers, 
doctors^ and psychologists have^ d i scovered their education focused 
largely on work with individuals ratner than coiriplex organizations and 
^ communities. The job of director of a volunteer program focuses on 

organizational change, effective community planning, and program develop- 
ment. Directors must understand the process of social change and have 
skills to bring the planned change into being. 

Many positions have, in the^past, been filled by persons whose experience 
is not in the field of volunteerism or by volunteers who have come up 
through the ranks of individual agencies without any specialized adminis- 
trative' tra i n i ng . Some large agencies assign director duties to staff 
as part of their existing caseload. To satisfy the needs 6f persons 
o from such a variety of backgrounds, it, is suggested that Community 

Colleges offer the Volunteer Program Managerhent curriculum as an associate 
degree program, and also give a Certificate of Proficiency to those who 
-successfully complete the "core*' coursework. 





BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 



Hi stor ica I Background i^ 

Today's volunteers are carrying on a great tradi+ion in American life. 
Volunteer ism has been an accented part of community life eyer since the 
barn raising activities of the ear I y .co Ion i sts. The contribution of 
time and energy to help others, to organize and serve 'in community and 
religious causes has been an historic factor in the growth of the 
United States. The pioneers in virtually every human service field, 
frofn medical care to welfare to probation to education; were vol unteers;, 
laymen who saw unmet human needs in their owa communities and moved to 
hel p wi th them. 1^ 

These vplunteers, motivated by religious precepts and humanitarian 
concerns, established and operated settL©R^nt houses, children's homes, 
services for individuals and families, and]many other agencies of assis- 
tajice. As the problems of i ndustra I i zaJipYi a^hd urbanization multiplied,** 
these early agencies began to employ Yaci I ita ting staff.- As the concepts 
of social welfare, criminal justice and statutory education became more 
institutionalized, participation of the volunteer in direct service 
declined as professionalism fermerged. The volunteer withdrew from the 
client and served on boards and committees, making pol |cy and planning 
decisions and serving as fund raisers. 

However, by the early I960''s, the pendulum began to swing back, and, more 
and mone service vol unteers 'were recruited to strengthen agency pro- 
grams. Volunteers began to take on more importance Mn^the cultural and 
visual arts, in legislative affairs, and in almost every ^^egment of 
Amer tcan life. 

Considerab le- impetus to the volurv^ry action movement has been given by 
the federal government. The 1967 Social Security Act amendments mandated 
the use of volunteers in state-public welfare plans by July I, 1969. 
The Early Childhood Education Act also mandated the use of volunteers in 
the schools. President Nixon established the'Office of Voluntary Action 
to encourage and stimulate more widespread and effective voluntary 
action'for solving domestic problems. The noa-profit National Center 
for Voluntary Action, financed through voluntary contributions, was ^ 
formed to educate and assist individuals and groups about the possibility 
lof volunteer service. The Associa'tion of Volunteer Bureaus of ArT]erica, 
a non-profit organization affiliated with United Way, serves membV 
agencies to bring prospective volunteer and utilizing agency togetf^er to 
ful.fill needs, i.e., accreditation and communication. They also offer 
man^-forms of training for volunteers, staff and the community. 

i 

As Alexis de Tocqueville noted in Democracy ih America , Americans have 
a proclwity for inducing their fel loy/ men into volui^tarFly espousing 
causes. In Reclaiming the American Dream , Richard Cornuel le^ identified 
churches, labor unions, foundations, business associations and charitable 
bodies as the "independent sector" which provides a "third force" to 
counterbalance government and private enterprise. And Eva ScHindler- 
Rainman and Ron Lippitt, in their book The Volunteer Community , say 
that: . 
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A democratic social system — nation, state, community,"' 
brganjzation or group — must depend to'a high degree on 
^ the volunteered t ime- and ■ energy of i-ts members for its 
maintenance, stability, growth and development.!^/ 

Objectives z ' , ^ 

The objectives of this occupational educati'on and training program^in 
Community Colleges should be ^two fold: 

1. Inservice: f/" program of study to suit the needs of employed 
volunteer program directors in order to update and improve skills, 

• * knowledge, and attitudes. « — ^ 

2. Preservic^: A program of study to attract^ persons of varyrhg 
ages to prepare them for employment as directors of volunteer, 

► programs and to provide the background -and training to permit 
contfnued se I- f- improvement . Theseftrould be persons to the 
field or "those serving in^the role of vaUajiteer coordinators 
as voli^nteers. ( 

Occupational education and training for directors consists*of bf^oadly 
based competencies in the field of 3oc ia I /Ixjman services. Coursework • 
must^be of sufficient depth that 'the graduate may b§ employed, in one' 
of the cluster of related work opportunities. .Functional competence 
i^n the volunteer prograrn management curriculum has the following 
components: 

The training should provide the graduate with basic skills involving the 
abilities to analyze organ r?at iona I problems to f a^c i I i tatefp tanned 
change in or^gani zat idns;< to-relate and coordinate fragmented community 
resources; to'aid planned changes in community I i/e;- an<^ to develop 
and channel volunteer effort. . ' i ^ 

The Community Col lege should provide an educational environment that 
promotes, stimulate^, guides, and develops posit^^e attitudes toward . 
openess to change and an understanding of mu I ticfltura I differences. 
The curriculum should be so structured and presented that development 
of attitude is an integral part of the educaticxi, training, and fife 
experience of 'the^student. 

Who Are ^he Students ? ' . _ 

The Volunteer Program ManagemeTif curriculum has been designed to meet the 
needs of persons from a variety of backgrounds. It is ant ic i ated ' ffiat 
there are four basic categories of people wKo would be interested in 
V.P.M. 



21 Eva Sch ind ler-Rai nman and Ronald Lippitt, The Volunteer Community . 
Washington, D.C.: NTL Learning Resources, 1971) p. 43. 



I\ Those -experei need in volunteen'sm ^nd oriented toward continui.ng 
education. ' . * 

^ - ' a 

2. Those experienced in vo I unteer'i sm and nterested \Ci rmmedf'ate* 
emp j^oyment. • , 

3. Those without experience, but interested^ in becoming a program 
coordi nator . 

4. Those wi-thout experience, but interested in employment and advanced 
education. 

General abilities needed by h\\ vo-iunteers include communication skills 
in speech, composition, and reading; abi I i ty to g i ve and follow oral or 
written d irections; , ab i I i ty to use good judgement in directing others to 
work safely; abi I it/ 'to learn new skills; ability to listen as well as 
l^ear. 

It is -e's^entia I that directors of volunteer services possess adaptability, 
flexibility, self-awareness, self-discipline, creativity, and have a 
sense of respons^i b i I i ty . The/ should also possess the desire and capa-« 
tj^ I ity for .continued education to meet the changing needs of the community- 
helping services. 



Knowledge, Attitude, SkTlls. and Abilities 

The Community College program for Vo I un-1-eer^ Program Management is primarily 

occupational education to train persons to'admini^er and manage vo I unteer 

programs in a variety'of agency contexts. The curr iOu I um, although 

mul tidiscipl inary in nature, should be of f^red /through a department of 

social/human services, psychology, or public services. Knowledge 

needed for the^ soci a I /human services can best be presented in the following 

contexts: . 

1. Th^ history, philosophy, an*d evolution of vo I unteer ' serv i ce. 

2. Theory and concepi^s of vol unfeejism, voluntary action,^ and volunteer 
services. • ^ • ' > 

3. Understanding the problems of, and the benefits to: persons receiving 
service, the volunteer, 'the agency, organization or i n*st i tgtion, 

and ejitire community. . 

« ^ 

4. The basic principles of organizing and developir;gi volunteer programs: 
the power structure, center of influence, and relationships needed. ' 

5. ^^•I'Va.ajn^ei^ of the varijoifs comrrwjnity resources, their oT^ani- 

zat ionaT^^ructure, and referral services. 

6. Famili^arity wTth cultural differences and the widely divergent 
roles and assignments that can be assumed by volunteers. 

7. FamiliarTty with procedures and methods related to recruitment, 
'selection, training, superv i s^i on, and evaluation of volunteers and 

the program. " , 



8. Understanding of the trends and issues which are currently of 
concern to vo I unteer i sm. 



Attitudes * 

Students bring their culture and the philosophy of^ their ethnic group to 
the educational experience. Although maintenance of ona^s culture and . 
innate i.ntegnJty and ability is primary, students must "be exposed to 
attitudes ^-plicjt to tire helping professions: to believe pass iona-te I y 
in people, to believe in the elimination of inequities, to believe in 
the concomi tantj-esponsibi'i I ity of persons to contribute to society. 
Such attitudes expressed in the context of voluntarism are: 

1. An appreciation for the various contributions that can be made to 
improve 'Socia I problems through volunteer efforts. 

2. An appreciation of the validity and. positive value of vo'lunteer 
services as an activity. ^ 

3. Acceptance of the ability of volunteers to assume responsible 

/ a^ssignments and participate in a wide range of community/people 
( soc 1 a I /huma n ) serv i ces . 

4. ^ Recognition of the volunteers as performing roles of direct service: 

^dmini'strative,assistant, po I icy f o^u later, i nnovat i ve' cata I yst , . 
and change ag^nt, and being anJntegral member of the planning 
process . 

5. Belief in the potential for planned soci-^l change through a process. 

6. Comml^fment t(* an Affirmative Action policy in the recruitment and 
selection of volunteers. 

7. ' Acceptance of. the necessity to carefully organize volunteer programs, 

including th* organi zat ion of methods and procedures for recruiting, 
selecting, training, evaluating, and supervising of volunteers. 



Ski I Is and Ab i I ities 

Skills and abiliries are interrelated. Basic -abil ities for this program 
are: how one uses his knowledge of the helping process; the interpersonal 
skills developed by working with people; sfJecific skills related to 
assignments in various agencies. More specific skills are related to: 

1. Fund development, granlsmansh i p . 

2. Making a task a na I ys I s, writing a job description, securing board 
and administrative staff -approva I . 

3. Being a catalyst in lhe planning process. 

4. / Developing goals and management objectives for the various levels 

of activity. 



5. Designing a trajnLng Giirricu^um, ^ 

6. Techniques ev^a I uat^ on. - ^ ' / . ' 
Techniques of s'jperv i^ ion . • ^ < 

"^8. Techniques of ' f ntervjew i ng, analyzing, proMem solvi/ig..^ 
9. Match/ig volunteers skills and abilities v/irh agency needs/ 

./■•'.■ 

D EFINITION Gn TERMS ' . ■ ' ' 

^ ■ T 

Co^muliity College \ . ' ' ' 

■■\ ■ ^ 

AlthoJgh scnegroL'ps retain the title of Junior College, the present 
usage of ''jcnicr college" had different meanings in the li+e*^ature. 
T,his confusion is corr'.pot/nded by substitution terms 5<jch as '^community 
junior college," "city college," and "public junior college." The term 
"comniunity coMepe" has genera-lly become recognized as a public ins^itut' 
which^ attracts most of its s^uden+s from its surrounding area, and 
develops a 'wide variety of courses and programs o* study in response 1o 
the needs of the local community, ^hus the term "community college" in 
this document is defined as a post-secondary, two-year degree granting 
institution. 

Volunteer 

An individual* who freely contributes his services wi^^hout financial ^ain 
to a functional sub-community. Although transportation, lunches, or 
other items incidental to the volunteer's activity may be reimbursed, 
the activity itself is performed without pay. 

Vol unteeri sm , * - 

The activity of vol untaers; ^ the entire scope of volunteer services 
performed without pay. J 

Vo I u n ta r i sm 

The philosophy o^f vo I unteeri sm; the theoretical underpinning; things 
done voluntarily; uncoercejd activity. 

Director of Volunteers (see the Career La-^tice in Appendix) 

The chief administrator of a volunteer Services department, w ith respon- 
sibility for planning, developi ng,, and 'implementi ng policies, standards 
and procedures of volunteer participation. Although this is emerging as 
a paid professional position, it is also performed by volunteers, 

Funct iona I Sub-commun i t i esA^ ^ 

One way to look; at the voiunfeer world i^ to divide it by the functions 
of the community, in each of which there are needs and opportunities for 
volunteers. These functional sub-communities include: - 



3/ The following was taken directly f rom^ the book The Volunteer Community 
op. citfed, 0. 44-45. 

^ ^7 



*l. The recreation and leisure t ime commun i ty (public anj;i private 

recreational and leisure time efforts, as well as commercial apd 
business recreational efforts.) ' * * » 

2^ The cultural community (both public and private cultural efforts/ . 
including the arts, dance, music/ writi ng, draraa and museums.) 

3. The educational community (public, private, and parochial schools, 
and both formal and inforrrai aduJt education.) . ^ 

I 

4 r ' The econor-ic community, including pr^ivate business. 

5. The politicaj commun i -^y, inc'uiing governmental functions as well 
as political organizations. • 

6. '' The welfare community (private and public welfare efforts and some 

union efforts in relation to the welfare of the wori<er). 

7. The rel igious community. 

8. The health commun.ity (public, rrivate ano bu.^iriess health facilities 
and opportunities.) 

^ 9. The social control community, inctjoinr; pc-fice, court, prcbation, 
corrections, and parole efforts and activlti-esv 

10. The mass communication commurfity, including TV, newspapers, radio, 
and other varieties of mass communication. 

II.. The physical, goegraphic or ecological conimunity, including oppor- 
tunities for volunteers to serve as physical planning aides, newcomer 
wet comers, statistical documenters, ^tc . 
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To bu i Id 
commensurate 
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A volunteer 
essentia 1*?^*= 



2. 



3. 



THE PROGRAM 



a National Program for Voluntary Action was created by 
Ifer. The purpose: to effe^ctively use voluntary actions in 
■th federal 'programs dealing with urban living and poverty 



tH volunteer service program, basic responsibility and 
3utUprttv must be designated. This position has been 
a [Ti rector of Volunteer Services. 



se 



Wices program in any agency should incor^rate four 
? of impj ementat ion : 



I- Bu \ tfi a /Framework : Establish specific program goals to supplement 
and eomfclement the services provided by paid staff; establish an 
organizational franework; identify specific classifications of 
' volunteers, and define the jobs they are to perfom. 




Vo I unteers 



Develop recru i tment and- se ! ect ion policies 
jfying the mfethods and cri^teria to be used .in order to S/ecure 
volunteers from all segments of * the poDulation. 



i ra i njthe Ind ividua I s 



for t?6th pa id sta 

superfision to the volunteers and staff 



Provide orientation and continuing training 
and volirhteers, provide continuinc guidance and 



Eya lugte The Program' : Establish controls and data colfection 
.[procedures in the program to serve as ^ basis for evaluating the 
volunteer services program. Evaluati^m orovides 'the framework 
operational change and development 



We( 



(from: Volunteers in Pubi 



ar^e,. 



ihe California Story W62-I974, 



ror 
ic 



Why Peop I e yVo I unteer 



This Drbgr^fn is designed to train persons who coord irate qrouDs 
volunteers'* volunteers who sincerely wish to perform a service * 
for which ^there -is no monetary comoensat ion . 



or 

"O O*! 



hers 



**WiJling'* I unteers desire to become responsibly involved in the real 
problems a|d needs of society and the communify. It has been found That 
donated seA/ices to public institutions improve The quality of tf^.e 
institution's program for the commun'ity. An example of "willing*' volu^- 
^eerisn isi^hen one vof unteers time to the school, the hospital, or 
other i nstlitution . Many tiTies this traditional volunteer work is directly 



relate(^ to l&eeds of a member of the volunteers own family, 
have produced new tyoes o"^ volunteers and' serv ices'. 



fhe 70^ 



An increasing amount of leisure time a^ a result of- a^utomat ion in both 
home and office has created a desire for persons to volunteer their 
services. Executives of corporatid)ns volunfeer service during business 
hours. Time will come, when the company will release other employees, on 
office time, to contribute a gift of services to a day-time agency 
need in^ voj unteers. The new experiences and change from daily routines 
may provide the stimulation to create an awareness t^at will boosT 
employees morale and company benefits. 
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The challenge is for organizations to find ways to evaluate the benefit 
of volunteer service in order to sell business and industry on releasing 
employees for volunteer activities. 

Ear|y retirement and increased personal health have motivated many 
persons to seek new avenues to satisfy their deeper needs >or personal 
contact and use of their skills'and ideas. The ''young" ^Piior citizen 
is a potential resource for the many volunteers being sought today. The 
retiree has a desire to be ^Vetreaded" not^ret i.red . Volunteering 
services provides therapy to meet the need to be be needed. 

Newcomers to a community are another group who find volunteering a 
personal help to meet others. Students also find voiunteerimg helps 
them become involved quickly in campus activities as well as to help 
them make career choices., 

, Judges are assigning volunteer wol^k as^an alternative to a 'fine or 
probat i.onary sentence for juveniles and adults. Persons who have been 
emotionally disturbed find in volunteering a path back into the community, 
^i'rectors of volunteer programs are indeed chatierfged. 



Tasks of the Director , > 
? 

The tasks of the director of volunteer services should be related to the 
needs of the particular employing agency. Each course of study should 
be designed and presented wi 1»h Jearn i ng objectives so that the stude|it 
will be able to ixlentify the relationship between the learning process 
and the job. Task statements^/ expressed as learning objectives, can be 
stated as the knowledge and^bility to: \ 

Recruit, screen, interview and place volur^teers to match their 
interests, abilities, and physical capacities as nearly as 
possible. Volunteers should not displace employed workers or 
impair existing contracts for services. 

Plan goals, objectives, and evaluation for the entire program 
(to include training and orientation). 

Develop the instrument and complete a needs assessment of the 
cofTTfnunity that will form the basis for a volunteer program. 

> f 

. Develop a bu'dget and y^early financial statement. 

\ ^ ' 

. Ma ke dec i s ions wh i ch w i I f ac i I i ta te prob I em sol v i ng . 
Write proposals'^d reports. 

Act as the liaison between the community and the agency, the 
board, the community, a|id the agency; the'vol unteer program 
staff and the agency staff. 

Plan for various social functions. 
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"A 

Serve in a b'ilinigual, bicultural capacity. ' * 

Conduct and interpret research studies.,^; 

; . Interact on a personal relationship basjS^s that will contribute ' 
to social change efforts. f- 

Develop a program of Affirmative Ac^ion.-^ 

. Supervise individuals and teams of volur^eer workers. 

Pre-Pi ann i nq . 

Successful results for an^ occupat^t)na I educat ion^' tra i n i/ng prt)gram ^re'qu i re^ 
pre-planning in avareity'o.f areas. Such pre-planning will most 
effective if done in close coord i na,t ion with the Chancellor's Office, 
California Community Colleges, prior to application for program approval. 



Administrative Support 



It is essential that the administration be i'n syrgpathy with the program 
and support it both f i nanc i a I I y 'and administratively. Placement of the . 
program in the correct department is important. The program should have 
autonomy, however structured. This program^ woufd be more successful ^ 
in a department that emphasizes career education*, such as a department 
erf Public Services or Human Services. The progdam is mu I tid i sc ip I i nary; '/ 
•vqou£ses have business administration, publ.ic administration, and social 
services components. This broad orientation wi l-j take administrative 
decision making and support to fashion a cohesiv-e program. 

The Volunteer Program Management curriculum outline should be listed 
separately in the college catal6g. Students mu^ clearly understand the 
core course work and the certificate or associate degree options. 



Cone I us ions 
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^The program should be' I) developed under the jar i stj i ct i on of the Dean 
. 6f Occupational Education; 2) given autonomy in|the college catalog 

under the separate heading of Volunteer Prograraf Management; 3) given 
- strong administrative support by: a) prov id i ngf^adequate funds from 

th^e occupational education budget of the col le^f; b) appointing a 

competent coordinator with ample time to develop a complete curriculum; 

c) establishing an ^dviso^y Committee. 



Advisory Committee > 

Community involvement and support are esse/ntia^ aspects of program 
planning and implementation. , The community's ripeds for the program* 
is determined by an Advisory Committee. The Advisory Committee 
should be composed of representatives from volu^nteer agencies and 
institutions in the public sector, the voluntary associations, the 
business sector, volunteers in government and volunteers in business. 



Counsel'ors, personnel from parallel, programs in fogr year colleges, and 
those from'the employment department fnay be also represenfed. ' 

The commi'ttee assists in the development of » curr icu I um to meet both 
immediate and long term needs. They should prjovide respurces for 
student placement, help in recruiting students and placing graduates in 
jobs.^ The committee members keep the c^roll^ge informed of community 
changes and interprets the local college to the community. Members 
-usually serve two terms, ar^e unpaid and act in an advisory capacity as 
'interested citizens. Though they have no legal st^fus'/'^nTey provide 
i.nva I uab I e\ass i stance . 

The Dean of Occupational Education ord i nar i I y sgjii^es as cha'irman of the 
Advi sory ^Commi ttee. Mehibers are busy people /nd meetings should be 
called when business is to be done, genera I I y >t^o or three times yearly. 

-> ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Facu Lty * ' J 

The person designa'ted by the admi nistration- ofl the college to be the > 
progran coordinator should have full time facu I ty^ status . \^is primary 
responsibilities include determining the need for the progrW, implementing * 
the pre-planning process, and giving continuing cohesion and coordinati6n 
to the program. .Initially thi^s program wil[ attract persons presently 
employed. Although the program is occupational education and tra'ining 
it may be offered through the, cont i nu i ng adult education evenjng division^. 
Faculty nvdht have expertise in the field of vo I unteeri sm, having served 
as director'df volunteer services for two or rnore ye^rs plus haying the 
educational qualifications for credent ia I i ng . To find persons^ who have 
taught juch courses at, the college level may be difficult since ♦so few 
program^^^ex ist. The col lege may need to rely on local agencies for - 
part-tirne faculty. Basic criteria for instructor choice is implied^ 
under the section Knowledge^ Attitudes, Skills and Abilities . 

Responsibilities for Community Colleges for Education of Volunteers 

Potent.iaJ students indicated their desires for short-term course work. 
The module format of 'this guide helps the faculty provide course material 
presented as independent one unit courses. Each module is approximately 
six weeks in length with the class meeting one hou^ each week. Or the 
eighteen hour module'could be presented in a more concentrated institute 
form. 'The only limiting factor in the number of modules offered per 
semester is the number of si^dents recruited and faculty availability. 

Essentia My the Volunteer Program Management is occupational education. 
Many students will take the core courses and request a certificate of - 
completion. There will also be students who enroll in the program as 
part of an a ssoc iaffe- degree. The challenge to the college is to encourage 
and coordinate this program to meet the needs of a I I students whethsif 
they wish to receive a formal associate degree, transfer to a four-year 
college, gain new skills, or upgrade old skil'Is. 

V „ • 

4/ For further, information on Advisory Comm i ttees, , see The Advisory Committee 
and Vocational Education , American Vocational Assoc i,at ion, 1510 H Stree.t, 
N.W., Washington; D.C.- 20005. 

Riendeau,' A I bert J. The Role of tM Advi'sory Committee in Occupational 
Education in the Junior Col lege , Washington, D.C.: American As^sociation 
of Junior Col leges, 1967, 75pp: 



Resouroes Available for Planning and Administering the Co I I eg Program 



Besides the Advisory Commi ttee/ other resources to strengthen the program 
should be explored. These include prof ess iona^l organizations such as 
the Association of Volunteer Bureaus of America, the National Center for ' 
Voluntary Action, local Volunteer Bureaus and Voluntary Action Centers, 
the'American Association of Volunteer S^ervice Coordinators, local chapters 
of Directors of Volunteers in Agencies, regional associations of 
directors of volunteer services with health care institutions 

> ' ■ • . - . ■■ i 

Other resources are educational organizations such as the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the Council of Spciai 
Work Education; state and federal government departments who wi I L assist 
in^pl^nning, securing materials for schools,^ and indicating resources, 
for extra funds; and local groups and individuals cpncerned with volunteer 
services. ' , , . ' 



Student Recruitment 



Student recruitment for Volunteer Program Management can be innovative. 
Pr*of ess iona I s in the field can discuss the program with volunteers who- 
have administrative ability. Agencies which utilize vo I unteers can 
be approached and encouraged to send qualified volunteers and/or paid 
[personnel. Agencies which a I ready -emp foy a Director of Volunteer Services 
can be encouraged to send them for additional' education. 

Basic Concepts of the 'Program 



The director of a volunteer program 
development in the broadest sense, 
"following basic content: 



should be skilled in community 
The curricu*[um should cover the 



Introduction to^the Development and Management of Voluntary 
Effort 



10. 



History and philosophy of volunteerism 

Societal' trends affecting volunteerstm 

Motivational dynamics of volunteerism 

The volurjffery association; its purpose and function 

The volunteer in public agencies 

The volunteer in the business community 

Legal aspects of volunteer services 

The lay advisory or governing board: its organization and 
role 

The role of the Director of Volunteers ' ' 

a. Managemeot and dBc i s ipn-ma-ki ng functions 

b. Re^iationships within [the agency: Board, paid staff, 
voi^unteers and clients 

c. Relationships outside the agency: public, private 
and business sectors 

Resource materials" , 
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II. Ccmmunit^ Development and Fundamentals of Program, Development 

1. Process of planned community development and program development 

2. Definition of community systems and subsystems: prob Items' 
i ncurred y ^ ^ 

3. Causes of dysfunctions' 

4. Needs, assessment for' program ^velopment 

5. Analysis ahd development of goals and objectives for program - 
managemenf ™, * 

6. Interage'ncy collaboration ""V^ 

7. - Role and function of the volunteer In relation to Jchange 

efforts \ ' ■ - ^ 

8. Time management 

Integrating paid ^taff and volunteer efforts 
10. Financing: grarvtsmansh 1 p, f und-ra i s i ng, budgeti ng • • 

III. Program Management and Maintenance ^ ,^ 

•j / Study of the needs of the agency, client and volunteer 

2. Settfng goals and objectives 

3. Development of voliinte@jr positions ^ " \ ^ 

4. Recruitment > 

5. Orientation and training:-^ design and implementation 

6. Supervisory ski I Is 

7. Communication ski I fs 

8. Maintaining motivation * " 

9. Planning and running creative meetings 
MO. Board training and development 
J I. ^Different kinds of volunteers 

12. Awardj and r'ecognition 

13. Record keeping 

14. Program evaluation - V 



/ 



IV'. Organizational Change i 

1. Process of organizational change, with emphasis on planned 
change 

2. Organizational analysis, cover t ng .organ i.zationa I dysfunction 

3. Change strategies ' * ^ 

4. Orga n i za t ioiia I resistances to change 

5.. Group processes within the organization: formal and informal 

6. * The Director of ■Volujjteers as a change agent 

7. Developing alternative approaches 



Art icu I ation 

The Volunteer Program Management curriculum is closely related to the 
social/human services program. Courses are specific in nature and 
should have the basic underlying components of volunteerism thus differing 
from the social/human services general tst curriculum. There is a 
possibility that some modules may be accepted as fulfilling the broad 
interpretation of the Art icu.lation Agreement drafted by the Liaison 
Cornmittee on Public Services—Social Work Education, of the Articulation 
Conference, Janu^^ry^l6, 1973. 
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There will be Students who have completed higher educati^on. degrees but 
desire the specific education and traii\ing this curriculum offers. 
In such cases neither articulation or course credit [s meaningful. 
They wi I I desire a certificate of completion. ' , 

In most instances, however, students will apply for credit toward a 
formal degreSj. Counselors should emphasize the need for students to 
complete the core curriculurp plus the general education and support 
courses. The support courses relate to the supervision currciulum 
and provide the basic skills that increase employment potential. The 
recommended courses are: 

Elements of Sup^skfti^^n - f 

Oral and Written Communications for Supervision 
* , Human Relations^ 

Organization and Management 

The^'program coordinator should continuously work with other Community 
Colleges and with four year colleges and universities to design 
articulation agre^ents th^t wi I I help the student make a smooth 
transition. 

THE CURRICULUM " . " ■ 

Introduction: 

Building the curriculum js the core of any successful innovative 
program and takes careful planning, sharing, selecting, and evaluating 
by a plaipning group composed of administration and faculty, the 
Advisory Committe'e, and students. This planning group should identify 
the basic education objectives and course content: values, knowledge, 
practice principles and skills. Each core course should complement 
other subjects in the curriculum sequence and' form a foundation for 
more advanced courses. 

Basic issues and (jecisjops concerning curriculum planning ^or Volunteer 
Program Management include I) Should the curriculum be de^^^ned for 
specif ic bccupational groups — e.g.. Volunteer Directors in health, welfare, 
probation or other agencies — or for a more .genera I educational experience? 
Although specific content ma"y assist in quick attainment of , employment, 
obsolescense occurs as occupational requirements change. Also, there 
is little opportunity for employment in a different setting. 

2) What knowledge, abilities and skills would be the goals of -student* 
learning? At present, studies indicate that the content of associate ^ 
degree courses varv cons iderab I y . However, there hre some basics 
wh/ch a Director oy Volunteers must, have in order to perform, effectively: 
the ability to.3J:>aS^e an organization to determine where and how 
vol unteer efforts ca^R^^^5e"7jYi I i zed most effectively; to pjan how tp 
effect needed chan^ thV^ough volunteer efforts; to /interpret sifuation^ 
and pol itjes>-^fo7u^ resources and col laborate with others; and . 
to eva I uaTe resu|l ts . \^ 
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Finally, curriculum planning ir^volves learning hpw to modify curriculum 
as changes occur. No one actually knows what changes will occur, only 
that 'change Is certain. The trends for the next few years may include:, 

. New job classifications and services, not yet identified. 
. The ' necess i ty to deal with an increasing complexity in organi- 
zation and government because of the growth of population and 
'urbanization. 

. A m'ore sophisticated clustering of vol^unteer positions. 

'A program of study shoa-ld be planned that fulfills these criteria: 

. A full-time faculty member, knowledgeable about volunteerism J 
and the community, to be responsible for the development and 
administration of the program and to be gi>^n sufficient time 



for planning-. 



. Formation of an Advisory Committee representing professional 
Directors of Volunteers, commonity agencies and organizations, 
and educational institutions Sncerned with volunteer adminis- 
tration, and students. 

' • . Specific courses in Volunteer Program Management skills to 
train students^ for employment. 

. A f oundat ionoof general education to provide approximately ^ 
one-half of the*creditas wej I as additional courses in the 
major designed for articulation with the four-year institutions. 

.»The program identified and described as an autonomous occiM^tional 
career in the college catalog r 

*. Participation in educationally directed field experiences by 
students who major in Volunteer Program Management. ^ 

' * 'J 

While these gu idel i nes 'suggest a program of study, it is desirable that 

each college adapt i ts ,of f er i ngs to meet the needs of the local organization^ 

and the students, and the special competencies of their instructors. ^ 

Before courses of study, or the type of educational program, are determined, 
sufficient time should be allowed administration and faculty to decide 
upon basic "building blocks" or foundation of the curriculum. To accomplish 
this^ administrators should hire faculty and allow six months "lead 
time" to be used for program ^d curriculum development, which includes 
consultation with advisory groups, meetings with agencies and other 
college faculty, and with students. ^ • - . 

In Summary, learning experiences for associate degree students should 
provide exposure to the norm^ of volunteerism, exposure to attitudes and 
beginning acquisition of knowledge^ skills and'value^ exemplified by 
the profession. The program of study .cons i sts of three types of courses: 
core courses, indicating specific content relevant to the job of admin- 
istering a volunteer program; supporting admi'n i strati ve and management 
courses;, and general education courses required for the assoc iate. degree . 
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An essential part of the program is field instruction. /This is generically 
a laboratory course. It is i.mportant that it be so* structured that the 
student obtains an educational experience in the -contro M ed environment 
of an agency setti ng, where he/she can participate^ in the administration 
of a volunteer program. 



Curr i cu I um Out I i ne 



The Sample Curri^culum Outline su^ests the recommended courses and the ^ 
number of hours the student is expected to spend in class. Semester or 
quarter or module units should be determined by the individual college. 
Courses offered during the. summer will help the student acquire the 
necessary number of units without too great a load during any one semester. 
Brief descriptions accompany all courses. The Volunteer Program Management 
core courses present a continuum of knowledge and although the suggested 
content should be offered in the program, other course titles may be 
used. • , ■ - 



TKe recommended curriculum reflects the information gleaned, at the two 
initial workshops, one hekd at Alexian Brothers Hospital;^ San Jose and ) 
one at the Community Hospital of Tarzana. These workshops were co- 
sppnsored by the California Hospital Asso^iatTon and the Chancellor's^ 
Oft ice, California Communi ty* Co I I eges . Following the workshops the ' 
Chancellor's Office sponsorea a high priority project funded under the 
Vocational Education Act. Six campuses were Identified and additional 
workshops were held to gain material needed for the curriculum. This 
Volunteer Program Management gu'ide is the result. 

It is recognized that this, guide is a frame of reference and will not 
meet a I I needs and solve a I I probi ems, but it will hel p. There shou I d 
,be no hesitation In expanding, rejecting, or revising various parts'. It 
was 'felt by those, contributing* that the content of the modules embraced 
the most basic learning experiences: 

Core Curr i cu I um ' " 
— • 

The core curriculum includes modules designed spei^fically to relate to 
the employment arena. A- student who has completed a bacca (aureate 
degree may enroll for the core curr icu Ijtfffri to gain educat^on and training 
for immediate employment or to update present skills. A Certificate of 
Proficiency should be awarded on completion of the core curricufum. 
Other students may come directly from high school, or as volunteers from 
within agencies, or as interested citizens. An asSoc iate,.d.egree program 
that includes the core curriculum, other courses d i rectfy. related to \he 
core known as "support" curriculum, and general education cour^se5""'=&l^4JJuJit^ 
be ava liable. 

An integral part of the core curriculum is the Cooperative Work Experience 
education. The student should have an opportunity for participation in 
community development, organizational change, and vo I unteer^ management. 
Cooperative education implies cooperation between the , Communi ty College, 
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the agency, the student, andvi^he Instuctor in the assignment and eval- 
uation of the educational work experience. Cooperative work experience 
education may be on the alternate semester •pla^n,.or a^p5rt of the 
regular semester. Students who are employed a's full-time Directors of . 
Volunteer Services and ^re gaining education and skills as part of this 
continuing education pattern may receive credit for work Experience by 
designing a specific plan to meet requirements. * 



Cooperative Work Experience - 

Cci^erative Work Experience i s var i oul'l y ca I I ed field expedience,' f i eld 
work, internship, practlcum, work-study, cooperative education, etc. 

The twor chief patterns of work experience are pa i d or unpa id . ..Many 
programs now follow the JET mod^l — jobs first, feducate'and train later. * 

The advantages of paid experience are: On a 'Veal" job, motivation for 
Is-arning is high. Financial help is often a necessity if the" student is 
to stay in school; standards for competence and performance are raised 
for whole categories of workers; ma.ny learning experiences are available 
in the work-a-day world (for ex'femple, learning to fit into and function 
in a complex organization, and managfng a work-load). Furthermore, the 
'transition to "rqgutar" jobs is easier if one first has had a "trainee" 
job. ^; 

The advantages of un^ai.d work experience are: Emphasis is upon the 
student's learning, not upon his ass i st i ng* the agency in Fts functions; 
learning experiences can be more varied; they can be tailored more 
easily to each student's needs for growth and skill; the learning can" be 
more easily used in other settings. Since this type of f iel d^ i nstuc- 
tion is broader and more varied, the requirements f or- successf u I study in 
a four^-year school -may be more easily met, if the student continues 
education. 

Practicum seminars usua I fy cleal with problems and situations that the . 
students find in their field placement, or in their own personal expe- 
riences. The instructor has the task of helping students understand the 
a I I -importani^onnections and relationships between other classes, life 
experiences, and field instruction. ' • > 
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PLANNING AND IMPLEMENT I>IG LEARNING EXPERIENCES TN COOPERATIVE WORK 
EXPERIENCE 

Determining Learning Ob.jeotives or Goals 

Learning objectives (or goals) depend on the competencies desired by 
'instructors a/id students. At tf\e end of the course, what^shoutd 
the student be able to do , and wnat kind of person should he be? Both 
students and. instructors need to keep in mind the differences between 
worK competencies, the ultimate goal of practice, and student competencies 
which. focus on what the student needs to learn in order to do certain 
things and to be a certjain kind of person. 
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Marlow lists the following as general learning goals: 

A . ' 

1. Self-awareness to the degree that he can recognize and di^ffer- 
entiate his own needs from those -of his clients's, (TJie term 
client is broadly used throughout this manual and designates 
individuals, groOps, and communities as applicable.) 

2. An ability to move into accepting relationships with clients and a 
recognition of the range of feelings presented by them. 

3. An incorporation of professional values and attitudes. 

4. Development of practice skills in administrative methods and 
integration of classroom theory, to the degree that he can upply 
them appropriately to the*field in the delivery of volunteer 
services in more than one setting. 

5. Acquaintance with a variety of settings in related systems so tH^ 
he can make appropriate referrals. 

6. An understanding of some skill in methods of effecting soc^ial 
change and the deve I opment of attitudes of social responsibility. 

7. Development of curiosity, i.e., a critical approach to theory and 
practice. Student should become receptive to new ideas 'and the 
need to test them, have concern for the way new knowledge has been 
obta i ned , , and take responsibility for continuous learning. He 
should become aware of gaps in services and feel some concern for ^ 
contributing to changes in policy or systems which may affect them. 



Work Experience and Practicum Seminars ^ 

Students are placed in var ious^ agenc ies or organizations to learn through 
actual staff participation. The Work Experience and Seminar courses 
provide for a conscious integration and tying together of a M of the 
stude*nt^s learning experiences gained in class or in agency. -A full- 
time summer placement program (hopefully wvth pay) has been suggested 
as an alternative for one semester of work experience. 

Work Experience is essentially cooperative trairaing between school and 
the agency. In the second semester the student spends one morning or 
afternoon at work, and in the third and fourth semesters ten hours a 
week (fwo^ morni ngs or afternoons). An integral part of a I I work 
experience is a seminar designed to help students integrate theory and 
practice. 

In Work Experience and Seminar the student applies the values, concepts, 
and skills gained from the core courses to the actual process of 
administering some aspects of a volunteer program: in addition the 
student ga i ns many new skills and abilities plus an exposure to the 
basic values of voluntarism. % 
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Determining Content of Cooperative Work Experience Instruction 

* Content will consist of experiences that wi I I probabi y combi ne a I I four 
aspects of Jearningr knowing, doing, feeling, and being. However, in 
planning to teach, it is sometimes easier to divide these total expe- 
reiences into knowTedge, skills and abilities, and attitudes and values.' 

, Knowledge and Skills in Work Experiience Instruction 

Some persons equate work experience with the gaining of skills. Actually, 
gaining knowledge and attitudes are equally important. Various ski I U 
are considered necessary for practice. A partial I i^st has already 
been given; others include communication skills, supervisory skills, 
interviewing and information gathering, working with community groups 
and organizations, resource mbbi I ization ^and using existing resources, 
situation assessmejit (problem solving), problem development and imple- 
mentation. 



CORE CURRICULUM 

The suggested modules in the core curriculum area: 
Format 

Each module outline uses the following format: 

1. Ti*Me 

2. Total number of hours per module. Some units of instruction include 
experiential learning': role playing, simulation techniques,-/ 

field trips, that result in the need for additional time. 

3. Course Description-suitable for a college catalog. 

4. Performan(?e- ObjectjPe-measurable activities to be completed by the 
studenii. This is The basis for evaluation of both student and 
instructor. 

5. Content-divided into major divisions and suggested units of instruc- 
tion. Texts and references are listed in the bibliography section 
of the gu ide. 



Support Courses 

Support courses may be those which expand the student's background in a 
specific area, such as, health care, mental health, education, criminal 
justice, social work, etc. Students should be encouraged to enroll in 
courses to provide them with skills in administration, personnel manage- 
ment, interpersonal relations, and supervisory skills, etc. A person 
who has bilingual skills is considered to have great emp loyment potentia L 
Conversational Spanish is recommended. At least fitJeeffXI^s units 
should consist of "support" coursework. 
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General Education 

For completion of an associate degree, California requires fifteen ur.its 
drawn from at least one course in each: humanities, natural science, 
social science, and learning skills. Commun i ty Co I I ege cata logs list 
the requirements for graduation. 

-* 

One resource that can serve as a planning guide for the development of 
a Volunteer Program Management curriculum is SOCIAL SERVICES, A SUGGESTED, 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE CURRICULUM, Chancellor's Office, Cajifornia Community 
Colleges, Sacramento, revised 1973. The core courses and b.i b I iography, 
plus the various evaluation and educational charts ii the appendices, 
will prove valuable in planning and developing the new curr icj le . As a' 
program related to the social/human services, Com'^uniTy College adminis- 
trators will find ^he Volunteer Frogran Management curricula can be 
designed as an "option*' to The Soc-ial Services program. 
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VOLUr^lTEER PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Sample Curriculum Outline 

For. Cert i f icate Program 
J 1 

Broad Topic for Specific Courses 

r 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Modu les 

Th^ Evolution of Volunteerism ' 

Structural Patterns of Volunteer O^gan i zatfons 

Administrative Requirements 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Modu les 

Understa'^d i ng the Co<r/nunity 
Ways of Getting from Here to ^-^ere 
Internal and External PubMc ^efa^icns 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND ^^^I'NTENANCE 

Modu les 



Recruitment and Training 12 

Job Development (These rrodules may be offered together 6 I 

Retainment of Volunteers »n same time-frame) 18 I 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 

Modu les 

The Individual and His/Her Relationshio ,to the Organization f8 I 

Groups, Group Processes and Organizations 18 ' I 

Interpersonal Relations in a Social Environment 18 ' • ^ 

Subtotal 98 ^ » 1 

Work Experience in a specific field (hospital, social 

welfare, corrections, youth authority, business industry) 216 3 

Related Class for the Cxx)perative Work Experience 1 8 \ 

Subtotal 234 15 

Support CxDurses (Six units of the follow^ing) '54 6 



Elements of Supervision 
Busi'ness Management 
American Minorities 
Psychology of Personality 
Introduction to Human Services 

Total Hours for Certificate 
Total Units for Certificate 



Hours Units 



18, 
18 
18 



IS 



288 
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VOLL'NTEER PROGRAM f W,AGEME.\T 

( 

C-jrr icj i jr CuT I t ne 

Fw.'OAf-lE,'.TA>.S OF vC.oNTEER SRGAMZATiCN MA^AGE^'E^~ 

^Aod J I e I: The E\oijTion o* Vc I j.'^'^eer i sr 
Es^inatec ^c^rs: 

CCwTse 3escr;:Tic^: ^^^s cc^rse will I-^^rcc^ce ^he s^^ce^* •le' 

voljn^eer Droc^a^ ^,a nacere^^T . it reviews r;s*c^icai :2T*er^s.a^c 
on i losocn ica i rases *or vc I ^nreer e**cr-r, a^c *'^el^ -e I a* i csh ! *c 
Current *'*e^c5 f f^e ^'*'*ec 5'a^es. Exi^'ces < ^a* i ca fac*'rs a^c 

ICD sat i 5*5C* . ' 





c* iCiur^ee'' ^e-'^^ I ::es a'^c 
• L.'^c* : , ' '^ter:ie^sc^a ' 
a'^c "^he rocr ' T ^ ex:: 1 cres exre^ra 



! t ^es bas ' 
G^^c^s w *^e vclw"'" 



a ^ . rec 



^e* 1 res -aracer^e" 
■eer sra^ ^ , *re c . ' e- 



>ri::s '"ecessa^v a .^e'l- 



C"09^a'Q^- ^ev,ews eTrica) a^c -ecat ascec* as criteria 



ar: 



a*e ^serv ices^va*"^ 



:es ^ea^s 



.*Iiizinc availaole resCv-rces. 
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FUNDAMENTALS' OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Module 4: Understanding the Community 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: This course will enable the si'udenf to find out and 
understand how the human service neeas of the community are met: how they 
ace enhanced, where the power is, what the public and voluntary systems 
are. Functions and dysfunctions will be covered as well as gaps and 
dup I feat ions. Ways in which volunteers can rneet needs will covered 
thorough l^y. - ^ ( ' 

Module 5: Ways of Getting from Here to There 
E.sti mated Hours: IB 

Course Description: This course will give The student practical methods 
of analysis and development of goals and objectives for individual 
volunteer programs. It will include indepth, in force field analysis, 
^i^e management, interagency collaDoration and financing. 'ijf 

Module 6: fnternal and External Public Relations 

m 

EsTinared Hours: !8 , 

Course Descriptions: This course will emphasize team Duilding between 
staff volunteers and clients in order to malke an agency volunteer program 
welcofne, as well as beneficial. The volunteer in change efforts will be 
analyzed, especially in regard to risk-taking, knowledge gathering and 4) 
influence. The use of the media as an integral part of public relations 
will be explored. Program selling is the focus of the course. ^ 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 



J 



Module 7: Recruitment and Tratnrhg 



Estimated Hours: 12 



Course Description: Once agency staff and administration has determijied 
that there are needs which can be fulfilled by volunteers, the next step 
is to recruit, orient, train and place volunteer staff. This course will 
explore the mechanics of recruitment so that: both agency and volunteer 
needs are met. It will analyze the ingredients of an orientation and 
Training program which^will provide effective volunteers. Students will 
also learn interviewing and placement techniques so that the right volunteer 
is placed in the right job. 

Module 8: Retainment of Volunteers 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: One of the most frequent complaints by paid staff 
about the volunteer program is the frequent turnover of volunteers. In 
order to retain volunteers they must have a sense of motivation, feel an 
integral part of the agency, and realize that they are contributing sig- 
nificantly to the organization's efforts. ^ 

This course will help the student realize the difference in supervising 
volunteers and paid staff— and also the similarities. It will ieach some 
of the fundamentals of motivation, how to plan and run effective meetings 
of a I I kinds, establishing an awards and recognition program for volunteers, 
effective record keeping for the volunteer program, and program evaluation. 

Module 9: Job Development 
Estimated Hours: 6 

Course Description: Before a volunteer program is attempted it is 
necessary that many different things be well thought out; such as: what 
the needs are of the agency and its clients, and how can volunteers 
fulfill these needs. This coVse will help the student learn to analyze 
what^ needs can be appropriately filled by volunteer staff, how volunteers 
should interact with paid staf'f, and how to set specific goals and objectives 
for the volunteer programs. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 



<Module 10: the Individual and His/Her Relationship to the Organization 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: Examines personal and social interaction in groups 
^nd organizations. Considers the individual in relation to his or her 
own personal growth, leadership style and interpersonal relations, in the 
context of groups and organizations. 



Module II: Groups, Group Processes and Organizations 
Estimated Hours: 18 ^ 

Course Description: Examines the nature of groups and the group process. 
Considers roles and ski II s* i nvol ved in group participation and leadership. 



Module 12: Interpersonal Relations in a. Social Environment 

Estimated Hours: 18 ^ , 1 ' 

Course Description: An introduction to the process of orqan i zat iona I change 
with emphasis on planned change. Considers the dynamics qf change, and the 
relationship of change to the individual, groups and organji zat ions. Examines 
goals and strategies of social change. 
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COURSE CONTENT FOR SPECIFIC MODULES 



FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Module I: The Evolytion of Volunteerism 

Estimated Hours: 18 ^ ^ . . 

Course Description: This course will introduce the student to the field of 
volunteer program management. It reviews historical patterns and philosophical 
bases for volunteer effort, and their relationship to current trends in the 
United States. Explores motivational factors and job satisfaction. 

Performance Objectives : ^ 
Student will: 

\ , , • 

1. Understand historical impact 'on volunteer services 

2. Review philosophy of volunteering 

3. Explore motivational factors ^ 

4. Learn to define core curriculum terminology 

5. Understand differences between formal and informal volunteer activity 

6. Discern opportunities for service 

7. Develop basic skills for building a program 



Hi stor ica I Patterns 
A. World History 



I. Review of interdependence 6f man 

Z. Influences of religious orders 

3. Acceptance of Good Samaritan image 

4. Basic concepts of alienated and unalienated labors 

5. Suggested research: Marxism as a Christian concept 

U. S. History 

1. Pre-revo I ut ionary interdependence^ "^^j ^ 

2. The Continental Congress as a volunteer program * 

3. How the west was won 

4. Times of national crisis 

a. Civil War hospital volunteers ^ 

b. World War I and women-' s lib 

c. The Red Cross in it's shining hours 

5. The Direct Descendants 

a. Volunteer Fire Departments , 

b. United Way ^ 3 

c. Volunteers in the public tax' supporte'd sector - The Social 
Security Amendments' of 1967. 



II. THE PHIL-OSOPHY OF VOLUNTEERING 
A. Theory of Volunteer ism 

1 . Judeo-Christian inf luences 

2. Democratic processes 



a. Comparisons with authoritarian societies 

b. Freedom of choice and expression 



B. ^Motivational Factors 



1 . Who Vol unteers 

a. Societa I trends 

b. Socio-economic factors 

c. Cu I tura I inf I uences 

d. Urban/suburban/rural popu lat ibns 

e. Age groups 

2. Why Volunteer 

a. Social conscience 

b. Self image 

c. Ob I Igat ion 

d. Peer group acceptance 

e. Specific ski I Is 

f. Special interest 

3, Relation to Services 

a. Task satisfaction 

b. Interest \ 

c. " Ski I Is 

d. Avai labi I ity 

e. Need 

4, Opportunity of Service 

a. Recognition of Need for Service 

(I) Community process 
* (2) Individual sources 

b. Development of Program 

( 1 ) Inf orma I I ia Ison 

(2) Forma I structure 

(3) Outs ide impetus y 
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Module 2: % Structura I Patterns of Vol unteer Organ i zat ions ^ 
Estimated^HouYs: 1 8 . . 

Course Description: This course provides an understanding of similar patterns 
in the organization of volunteer programs, formal structures that lead to 
implementation of plan.' Provides skills in creating a volunteer organization- 
recognizing variations in patterns according to need. Introduces the student to 
the basic responsibilities of tho administrator of a volunteer program. 

\ 

Performance Objectives : 
Student will:, 

1. Learn the different kinds of structural components for a volunteer 
organization 

2. Be able to determine the functions and need for structure 

3. Learn the rudiments of organizational stru'ctures 

4. Increase awareness of written documents, bylaws, policies, and procedures 

5. Understand the different settings for vol unteer serv i ces 

6. Make comparisons between kinds of organizations and heeds of utilizing 
agencies 

7. Learn how organizations function without and with paid staff 
I. Structural Purposes 



•I. Continuity 

2. Impact ' * 

3. Social Need 

4. Economic Necessity 

5. Faci I itat ion 

6. Expression of Opinion 

7. Collective Processes 

(This segment can be done through role playing.) 



1^1. Functions 



1 . Def inition of Need 

2. Goal Setting 

3. Meeting Objectives 

4. * Implementation ofXProgram 

5. Development of Pol rcy 

6. Career Lattices 



III. Organizational Patterns 
•L Bylaws 

2. Policies and Procedures 

3. Governing Board 
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a . Structure 

b. Role ^ 

c. Responsibi I ities 



re 



V 



4. Membership 



V; 



a. Functions 

b. Responsi bi I i t i'es 

IV. Settings 

^ . • 

Public Agencies and In^itutions 

a . Hea I th and We I fare 

b. -Governmental Agencies 

c. Community Agencies 

d. S^vice Clubs 

) V 

2. \Busiriess Community^ 

a. Corporate Entitiei 

b. Business Aff i I iated 

> V. /V^min i strati va Patterns 

A. Volunteer Administrators 



1 . Def i n it ions 

2. Organ i zat iona I Needs 

Salaried Staff ' 

1. Organizational Charts 

2. Lines of Responsibility 

3. Budgetary Cons iderai^ioris 



Ok 
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Modute 3: Administrative Requ i rerpents' 
Estimate Hours: 18 > 

Course Description: This Cpurse outlines the basic concepts of ^ Director 
of Volunteer Services and trie role of the position. Defines management functions, 
inter-personal relations with .t)ie volunteer staff, the client and thq community; 
explores external relationships necessary for a well-functioning program.' 
Reviews ethical and legal aspect as criteria for 'appropriate services and includes 
means of utilizing available resources. \ 



Performance Objectives : 
Student will: 



\ 



Learr> the management functions of the Director of Volunteer services 
Learn the^ importance of proper budgeting techniques 
Relate to the planning skills for^a successful program 
Recogn ize' the need to cope with varying personality factors 
Develop basic concepts of the govern i ng Board and paid staff relationships 
Learn how^ to relate^ basic needs to other Community organizations 
'Learn now to judge appropriate services 
Develop a ba^ic resource list and vocabulary 



Rol%of the Director of Volunteer Service: 
A. Management Functions 



0 

\ 



!. Supervisory capacities 
2. Budgeting techniques 



a. Agency 

b. Volunteer organization 
Training 

a. ^ Overall responsibility 

b'. Techniques of teaching adu|-^ 

Planning 



a . 
b. 



Needs 
How- to 



I nterpersona I Re I at ions 

1 . Agency 

. " a. Lines of authority 
b. Sources of conflict 

2. The CI ient 



a. , Defining 

b. As recipients 
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3. Membershi p 

a. Lines ol' communication 

b. Limitations 

4. Paid Staff 

a. UtI I izing agencies 

b. I nternal structures 

Externa I Belat ionshi ps 

1 . Pub I ic agenc ies 

2. Private sector 

3. Business sector 

4. Inter-agency 



II. Criteria for Service 
A. Lega I Aspects 



1 . Governmenta I regu lat ion 

2. Labor restrictions 

Eth ica I Cons i^erati ons 



1. Standards of service 

Z. Soc iolog ica I imp I i cat ions 

III. Resources 

A. Ava i lab! I ity 

r. Pub I Icat ions 

2. Organizations 

3. Educat ioga I programs 

4. Audio-Visual aid^ 

B. Uti I iz&tion 

J . Ski I I bui Iding^ 

2. Recru i tment * • 

3. Recognition^ 
4' p i n ing 



V 

J 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Module 4: ^J^iderstand i ng the Comrinunity 
Estimated .Hours: 18 

Course Description: This course will enable the student to find out and 
understand how the human service needs of the Community are met: how they 
are enhanced, where the power is, what the public and voluntary systems are*' 
Functions and dy'sfunct ions will be covered as well as gaps and duplications. 
Ways in which volunteers caji^meet needs will be covered thoroughly. 

Performance Objectives : 

Student will: 

L Learn how to analyze the community 

2. Learn how to relate the public, private and political systems to 
each other 

3. Understand community needs and resources 

4. Relate volunteer service to needs and resources 

5. Learn how to collect community information 

6. Learn the fundamental guidelines for volunteer program development. 



I. Process of Planned Community Development 

A. Logistics of course 

B. Process of planned cofmiunity developments in human services 



C. 



1. Who knows the history (local)? 

2. Who has the money? 

3. How is it al located? 

4. What is the process? 

5. Where does the input come from? 

6. What planning is involved? 

7. Who is involved? (Possible panel with public agency/United 
Way staff, etc. 

Revenue sharing, school financing and planning resources: surveys, 
directory library material, material in city hall, etc. 
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II. Community Diagnosis Skills 

-* 

A. What i s power? 

B. How to harness power to program 

I. Direct and indireci" approachag^ 

C. Discussion of how to. apply aTl above information to diagramming 
the local community 

III. Community Systems and Subsystems 



A.. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



The publjc agencies- information gathering and dissemination 
The private agencies) 

The arts ) Specific information about all agencies to 

Religion ) be gathered and shared 
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E. Politics — the political structure — how it affects human 
services agencies. How people ^working within the political 
system and those outside can fill unmet needs. 

IV. Problems and Causes dysf un'ct ions 

A. Communication 



1 . What is it? 

2. Does it exist — if not, why not? 
^ 3. Is it working — if not, why? 

Comprehension among groups, business, socio economic, age sex 

I. Who really^ cares about' whom? 

C. Duplications and gaps In human needs services research' and identify 
these from preceeding information. 

I. Discussion of priority setting; who can neip wnor? 
Needs Assessment for Program Developmenr ' " • *_ 

A. How to make the community a better Diace 



1 . F i nd i ng a ! I the t h i ngs needed to close one cac. 

2. Listing of all resources 

3. Problem solving from priority frcn the listings 
B. Ways of linKing people to problems 



/ 



1 . He I pers to c I i ents 

2. CI ients to he Ipers 

VI. Program Development 

A. How to work with comm-un i ty/agency staff to hear ^neir coa i s 

1. How to have input into the goals witn information ca^nerj^c 

2. * How to influence decision making 

(Role playing with comments, re-plays, 'etc., couTc fee usee "^ere' 
^ B. Selling the volunteer program to the community 

1. Who will be responsible? Supervision prob lemis/ I nsurance 
It problems 

2. What jobs can be done for the organizations? 

3. When can the programs start? 

4^ Where are the volunteers How many different kinds of 
volunteers will fit where? 

C. Guidelines for volunteers 

1. Rights - (Samples available or can be drawn up in class) 

2. Responsibi 1 ities 

3. Accountab i i ity 

». « 

Q Summary testing and 'evaluation 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DEVELOPt-lENT 
f-toaule 5: Ways of Getting f'-crp ^ere to There 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course je^:rlp*ic: "^^is course w"l! give ''"".e s^-ce^^* ::^5C*'ca' -^e^Tcs 
of analysis ana oeveioo^enTs c* coals anc ofc^ectJves •cr i-^c'^^c^at' 
volunreer p^ocrans. <t wi 1 i inc^i-'Cj-e i cepTh :^rac*«ce •crce *'6 c 
analysis, rlr^e ^^ragener^r , »' ^•rerace'^.cv cc M aDora* io'^ a'': • > '^a ''C • '^g . 

r^erfpr^arce Cp^ec^i^es : 

oTuCe'^* ^ i . : 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF VOLUNTEER PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Module 6: Internal and External Public Relations 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Ccu-se Desc-i p'^ion : ^^is course will emphasize team building between staff 
volunteers and clients 'n order to make an agency volunteer program welcome 
as well as Deneficial. "^he volunteer in change efforts will be anarlyzed 
esoeciaMy ii regard "^o risK taking, knowledge gathering and influence, 
tne use of The neoia as an inregraT DarT of puDlic relaTicns will be explored, 
^rogra^ selli-^g is *ne ^ccus cf Tre course. 

-erforrr^Pce C::. ec^ives: 



Se'^si*"/!*/ Tc s'^af"^ TnreaTened by vol unTeers 
Se-s'^iv'^r *c vcljr*eers Tnrea*e^ed by staff 



*^a/S 3* cverco^i'^s resistance 



^a<e 1 s^s 

je-'ce :ec: ' e 



^e^ce *cr cna^ce 



*c cea^e ^'•■**e' c-:l'c *v ^a*er'al 
-.-ca^^^^a s 3* szea-^'-^g e-^ecrl/e'^ 

-c^ 'c sei a vcl.-^^eer ::rocra'r *c agenc //acr i sTra^ i on/organ i zat i on 



-c ! .-^ee-s 



-eg-a^'-c ^2 1 c S*a*- a-: 



5r E*^0'"*s - "earr. Building 



easels 



^ee-s can he I c 



^"""c ^cl-'^eers can ac 



^e -easels ;c i 



eers ca'^'* ne ! 



e -->gc vcU"ee'-s ca-^'T do 
g a ' ! * s *oce*ne 



.ea-'-^g ^q.s c* ge**'nc vci.'^-'eers arc sTaff *c worK togetner 
Cce^ corr,^-^' ca* icn 
S*a* *- »c i ^""^ee-'-c i ie'^* *ea^ 

a^: -u-^c^ic* c^- tne vci--"f'eer ir relation *c cnange efforts 

^a-^i "^g \ 
^-c^ lecge caT^er ing ) 
Zc\ 'acca^'c^ ^ I ' c^ners 

-cw a-^c w^er-e *c dj* -ressure - influencing decision making from 
*"e cc**oCk dO 



I i 



^se 0^ *^e '-'ecia - ^u£:!icitv 



-x:w tcj wri*e for The a>edia 
-ow *c 5::eaK fcr "^he r^edia 
^cca I ^acio - wnaT i"^ expect 
^oca I ~ . v . 

^oCc\ zress - w^a^ *t expett^ 
-lyers - ^-^aillng, door "^o doo^ 

^OSTers 
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IV. Public Relations as a total picture 



A. Sell ing the agency 

B. Selling the volunteer job ' \ 

C. , Selling the program 

D. ^; Finding and working with organizations 

I. Analyzing different kinds of organizations and varying approaches 
^ to suit the organization 



E|^' Selling\he volunteer 

F«. Surrtpary, testing and evaluation 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND MA I NTE/^iANCE ; 

Module 7: Recruitment and Training , ^ ^ 
Estimated Hours: 12 

Course Description: Once agency staff and administration have .determined that 
there are needs which can be fulfilled by volunteers, the next step is to 
recruit, orient, tra'in and place voLunteer staff. This course will explore 
the mechanics of recruitment so that both agency and voJunteer needs' are met. 
It will analyze the ingredients of an orientation and training program which 
will provide effective volunteers. Students will also learn interviewing and 
placement techniques so that the right volunteer is placed on the right job. 

Performance Objectives : 

Student will: 

1. List characteristics required by a competent volunteer 

2. Develop recruitment techniques 

3. Develop selection techniques to fit a variety of agency needs 

4. Write a plan for recruitment and training for a specific agency 

I. Recruitment -*Do!s and Don'ts 

A. Decide what kind of volunteers will be required 

1. Individual characteristics needed 

2. Will staff accept a II of these characteristics? 

B. • Determine how many volunteers you need and how many you want to 

start with ^ 

1. Dangers of over-recruitment 

2. Dangers of under-recrui tment 

3. Walk- ins 

•* 

C. Untapped sources of .volunteers: worte|nq with the non-traditional 

D. Determine how and where to find the ctw^acter i st i cs you want 

I . How 

« 

a. ^elective recruitment 

1. define goals and target groups 

2. define where Individuals possessing certain skills 
and character i st i cs are li ke I y ^o be I ong 

3. define sell ing points accord ing to: 

a. whom you want to attract 

b. the level of service required 

c. the interest, concerns, and attitudes of the 
particular target group 

4. define what you want to convey about the program, 
your needs and theirs 

b. Mass recruitment from community at large 
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c. Select methods and materials 
2. Where (sources of volunteers) 
£• Determine who is to recruit 

1 . Staff ^' 

2. Volunteers 

F. Determine when to recruit 
II. Orientation and Training of Volunteers 

A, Difference between orientation and training 

L Orientation is introduction of the volunteer to the agency; 
this is a generic program which all volunteers, no' matter 
. what theif agency function, should attends 

2. Training refers to the specific job duties that specific 
volunteers will be performing 

B. Sample dutline of orientation sessions: (paid staff should partici- 
pate as much as possible) 

5 

1. Introduction: an informal group session designed to introduce 
the volunteers to the agency, to agree upon objectives to be 
achieved and to begin an establishment of ''we-ness" among partici- 

% pants. Included discussions of expectations and responsibilities 
of both the agency and the volunteer. 

2. Tour of the agency — physically orient vofunteers to the setting 
and introduce them to key people 

3. What volunteers do — discussiori of how \^olunteers function 
i in the agency, how they enhance the programs 

4w How does a volunteer help ~ characteristic ways of helping 
used by -volunteers 

5. The agency team — role and functions of various agency employees; 
how staff and volunteers function as a team 

6. Agency values — presented and discussed in terms of volunteer 
function 

7. Evaluation of orientation and identification (?f future learning 
needs 

^ C. Training program 

1. Extent and timing of training 

2. Training small groups of volunteers 

3. The specifics of the job 

Mi. Interviewing and Placement 



A. Why interview? 

B. How to interview 

C. Placing the volunteer ^ 

D. Terminating the interview 

E. Evaluating the interview 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND MAIMTENANCE 
Module 8: Retainment of Volunteers 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: One of the most frequent complainis by paid staff about 
the volunteer program is the frequent turnover of volunteers. In order to 
retain volunteers they must have a sense of rftot ivation, feel an integral part 
of the agency, and rea I ijejihat they are contributing significantly to the 
organization's efforlfs/^ \^ 

This course will help the student rea^^i^e the difference in supervising 
volunteers and paid staff - and also the sjjini larities. It will teach some of 
the f undament^al s of motivation, how to p I an attci^ run effective meetings of all 
kinds, establishing an awards and recognition program for volunteers, effective 
record keeping for the volunteer program, and- progr^m^va luation . 

Performance Objectives : 

Student will: 

1. List criteria for selection of a supervisor of volunteers 

2. Rqle-play supervisor/volunteer interpersonal relation techniques 

3. Participate in group process as leader-^^ag participant from community, 
as vol unteer 

4. Develop a system for record keeping of information needed in a 
volunteer program , ^ 

I-. Supervision of Vol unteers-L^ 

A. Functions of the supervisor I 

1. Increase kndwiedge of their staff ^ 

2. Help staff add to Its -skllls" 
^ 3/ Challenge staff performance 

4. Influence staff attitudes 

B. Depending on the organization and the' budget, the supervisor of 
volunteers may also be responsible for all facets qf the- vol unteer 
program; in other situatioas^ the job is fragmented. 

• ». 

C. Developing a personal relarionship with the volunt^r 

D. The supervisor should be alert to volunteers irho arg capable of 
advancement ^ 

1. What opportunities are offered for volunteer promotion? 

2. What encouragement is given the volunteer to change and 
upgrade his position? 




jy This is not intended to be a fuJ I course in supervision. A class in 
supervision is strongly recommended. 
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I I-. Recogni tion 



A. Recognition is one of the rewards of volunteer work 
e. Forms a basis for motivation 
C. Ways of giving recognition 

1. Personal praise of the volunteer on the job 

2. Letters and postca^r(;js of thanks n 

3. Involving the volunteer in decision-making 

4. Identifying the volunteer so that others may recognize him/her 
through uni forms, pins, badges, etc. 

5. Recognition of a special contribution that a volunteer has 
made - article in the house organ and/or local newspaper 

6. Giving the volunteer a more complex assignment . 

7. Telling committees and boards about the volunteer's work 

8. Special event award meetings 



D. Reasons for giving recognition may be: 



1. Interest shown by the volunteer 

2. Dependab i I i ty, promptness, usef u I ness 

3. Initiative on the job 

4. Quality and continuance of service 

5. Extraordinary service given 

6. Complete fulfillment of a job 



E. ' Special Awards 

1. May be given at annual meetings or special recognition parties 
such as teas luncheons or dinners ^ 

2. Volunteers may help plan and carry out the party 

3. Some organizations give Certificates of Appreciation, for specific 
tasks, done or specified hours of service 

4. SoTlTe groups have a variety of awards with criteria developed 
for various services 

5. Drawbacks of giving awards for hours alone: does not recognize 
the uniqueness of the individual and the contribution they have 
made 

III. Running Effective Meetings 
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A. No matter what the purpose of the meeting - whether for three or 30, 
it should be planned beforehand 

B. Know wha^ the audience will be and what your desired outcomes are 

C. Be conscious of the physical arrangements: space, seating, parking, 
room temperature, etc. 

D. The invitation process is crucial - can be a telephone call or 
written 

E. Be prepared to start on time - or if that isn't possible, to involve 
those who come early in some way. ( 

F. If you have an agenda with specific time-frames, it will be easier to 
de,V't^tG/ from it and yet feel comfortable 

G. End oiYtime - or get the consensus of the group as to whether they 
shoulfl stay longer rather than have another meeting 

H. Consider: is a meeting really necessary? Could the matter be taken 
cat^e of by p.hone or mail? ^'"^is,- ^ • • ( 
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IV. Record Keeping 

A. Common record keeping faults to avoid: 

1. Elaborate and incomprehensible statistics 

2. Outdated and useless card files 

3. Duplicate f6^ws and records 

4*. Unnecessary i n(format ion requested 

5. Records scattered among too many staff and committee members 

B. To eliminate these coriKnon problems: 

1. Have an annual housec I ean i ng to eliminate what is no longer 
useful or necessary 

2. Evaluate registration qnd other forms to determine if questions 
are: pertinent, brief, understandable ^ , 

3. Have a central file location / 

4. Try to generally streamline procedures • ^ i 

5. Keep accurate records - it provides a continuitiL-Pf the program 

C. The forms themselves * ^ 

\. What kind of forms are useful for entry? 

2'. What kinds of forms are useful for evaluation? 

3. How do you measure consumer change, volunteer change, and quality 
of performance? 

4. How ^do you keep track of services arid hours? "*V^ 

5. Do you have to invent your own forms, or are there organizations 
that are already using forms that would suit your purposes? 

D. Categories of records ^ 

1. Volunteer personnel records: for the purpose of job classification, 
promotion, demotion or firing, and recognition 

2. Program files: catalogs the different volunteer jot5s available, 
the skills required, hours of duty and aombers of volunteers needed 

3. Budget and expense files 

'VL Program "Eva I uat ion 

A. Methods of Evaluation ^ 
L Statistics compiled from records 

2, Surveys taken door-to-dbpr, by telephone, by mail questionnaire, 
by spot check of membership, through an ad hoc committee 

B. Areas to be evaluated , ^ . 

V 

L The prlpgram itself: is it performing the objectives ^ * . 

2. The volunteers: are they, as a group and as individuals, performing 
in a satisfactory manner 

3. The recruitment program: are you obtaining the right type and^ 
number of volunteers 
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The orientation and training program: are volunteers sufficiently 

prepared\^ ' , 

Fund raisirrgl^have you met your iroihetary goals / 

Job*descr iptions: do they adequately represent the .work to be done 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
Module 9: Job Development 
. Estimated Hours: 6 - ,' 

V ' ' i 

^ Course Descript^'on: Before a vplunteer program is attemptea, itais necessary 
that many different things be wel f thought out; such as: what af|^ the needs 
of the agency and its clients, and how can volunteers fulfiJ'1 th|^se needs. 
This course will help the student learn to analyze what needs ca[n'be appro- 
priately filled by volunteer staff, how volunteers should interact with paid 
staff, and how to set specific goals and ob ject'i ves for the volunteer program. 

Performance Objectives : 

Student will: * , ^ 

1. Develop goals and objectives for a variety of agencies 

2. Analyze the career ladder for a volunteer coordinator/director 

3. Char-Fyar ious roles of volunteers in relation To tasks and job 
anal ys i s 

4. Develop a budget for a volunteer program 
I . Needs assessment 

A. Know your agency: w^at are its goals, both long and short range? 

B. What are the agency functions? 

C. Whom does the agency serve?. 
0. What is the^'agency organizational structure? 

E. What are the funding sources? 

F. What are the agency's priorities? 

II. Clarify reasons for ut i I i z i ng vol unteers 

A. How can vol unteers^ fu I f i I I i4ie needs of the organization? 

B. Are there any agency personnel now filling needs or7slated to in 
the future? ^ 

C. What jobs are appropriate for vo I unte^ers? 

D. What is the expected impact of volunteer jobs? 

E. -Are volunt^r jobs meaninfo^l a^d relevant to the heart of the 
agency's objectives #r client services.? 

F. Will agenqy staff accept vol unteers\ i n all these roles? 

G. Who will be responsible for the volunt.eers - their recruitment, 
training, supervision, etc.? ' 

- H. When can the volunteer program best be initiated with an agency 
program? 
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IN. The costs of a volunteer program 



A. Staff time for administering the progr^ 

B. Time for personnel to work with volunteers 

C. Physi^cal space and materials needed for a\ program 

D. Reimbursement of volunteer expenses \ ♦ / 

E. Costs of promotion, recruitment, record-keeprng^awards, etj^, 
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IV. Development of volunteer positions 

A/ Job requirements 

B. Persona I skills 

C. Expected frustrations 
. D. Rewards 

E. Time commitment 

F. Reporting consistency 

G. Type of client (if applicable) 

H. Staff and volunteer teammanship 



/ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
; ♦ 

Module 10":* The Individual and Hls/Her Relationship to the Organization 

i 

Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: Examines personal and social interaction in groups and 
organ i zations\ Considers the individual in relation to his or her own personal 
growth) leadership styj^e and interpersonal relations in the context of groups 
and organizations. ^ 

Performance Objectives : ^ 

Student wi LI : 

1. Develop awareness of one's own style of human interaction and one's 
strengths and ^weaknesses in relation to effective leadership and 
participation' 

2. Develop listening and communication skills in the context of under- 
standing the problems and needs of others toward the achievment of 
conrvnon goa I s ' 

3. Demonstrate techniques for breaking down barriers to communication 

4. Demonstrate awareness of the human ^potentia I of oneself and others 
to learn, to grow and to participate in goal achievement, etc. 

I. Interpersonal'Relations and Communication 

A. Factors "tas ic to all communication 

B. Communication dependent upon human relationships 

C. Barriers to communication 

!. Differences in cultures in use of ^verbal communication and 
gestures 

2. Negative emotions hampering communication . 

3. Second language hampering communication 

4. Biases and prejudices 

D. Overcoming Barriers to C6mmun ication 

1 . Se I f awareness 

2. Self acceptance 

3. Respect for and acceptance of other .cu I tures and life styles 

4. Developing mutual goals and respect 

I i .^eadersh i p and Management Styles 
III. Conf I ict Management 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
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f^todule II: Groups, Group Process and Organizations 
Estimated Hours: 18 

Course Description: Examines the nature of groups and the group process. 
Considers roles and skills involved in group participatior and leadership. 

Performance Objectives : 

Student will: 

1. Demonstrate awareness of the nature of groups and the processes 
of group developmenr ^ ' ' ' . ' . • 

2. Demonstrate techniques of group ieaoershtp a^^c parr icip^''' ion ."^ , 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of or^aKlzat iona i structure, furcTics 

and behavior • . » . 

I . Ki nds of Groups 

A. Formal 

B. I nforma 1 

C. Purposes^ 

D. Groups \^s. indiv't-dual purpose 
I I . Group Process ^ 

A. Elements in the Gr'o^j'p Process \ 
I . Growth of trust'-and- openness 

2. Growth of values (Jeading to common objectives) 

3. Growth of group identity 

4. Growth of friendship, groupings (cliques) withrin a group 

5. Fr i pge members 

6. Those excluded from the group 

< 

III. Executive Processes y 

A/\ Respcrrsf bi I ity for the Group for Getting the Group^s Work Done 

B, .)Role of'.t^e. Wcfrker in Relation to the Executive Process (often 
( voKun^&er is enabler, consultant, information giver and expediter) 

IV. Group teaa£^«;;^lf>>< > 

V 

A. $,k^Ms ihgr^up leadership 

Leami-Pg how to observe groups and persons in them 

2, Learning how to participate 

3. Group meetings 

\ 

a. Rules of procedure 

b. Minutes ^ . 

c. Reports, etc. 
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O^gan i zat i or> Analysis 



A^. Ki'^cs 0* crgarizaticn 

5. -^-r::cse, STruc^^jre, furcticns arc roles 

Cc-^mu^ i ca* ' cr ^^e^ivorks , 
3. C'ca^ I za*'cra I pcli*ics 
E. CrganizaTic^al dvs^-jnc*! ors 

Sec ' a I C"^ a ^cs 

- . *'<6C 6ssi*yc* sccia' c^a'^cs / 

a^^c^ s I jaT I crs 

of ynanging ccrciticns 
Sec' a I C'^a'^c^ "'^'"c^c^ sec " a i a c* i c r 



C"a "'c i '^c Va I jes 
'^ew ce^a-^ds Deca^se 



Sec"s"c"-'"a-^>c c'^z :cwer 



a. S^C^ C~ 5 ' ( C* S9^*i'*8^'" 

S"a"c'"c vaH^es 

c. S^a^c^^'c :c'"*ic5 a'^c ccMcies c* covernr.erT anc other 

age'^cies 
c. S'^arg'^glaws 

^c!es a": ^as<s 

I, E'^acle'" a^c exoec'*er / 

r. -^cvcca^e , 

3. "eacef 

^. vcct i Jzen 

3. Co^-^^'^i^v :: lamer 

S*^a'egies cf scc'a! charge 

I, Lear'^ir-g abcu* '""^luerce ar<j cower 

a . ^cwer sources and deci s ion makers i 
'^ow laws and policies are made 

c, Influe^e groups, i ncl ud 1 no, enhanc ing influence of own group 

d, IrrervenTtor Doints To wieic power 

Z, Choice cf group strategies on social change: "Which pays the 
best?" ^ - , 

a . Consensus 

Conflict - ccoiDromise 

c. Derionstrat ion and confrontation 

d. Polarization of attitudes concerning social change 

e. Violence of opinion: Who givgs? Who loses? 
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E. Specific skills and abilities in social change at the associate' 
degree worker level 

1. Knowledge of local concertions and people 

2. Observation, assessment, planning at local level 

3. Abilities as a bridge person 

4. Abilities in group participation and leadership 

5. Abilities in working with other groups and coa fit ions 

F. Developing Alternatives - 

G. Director of Volunteers as an Agent of Change 

"7. 
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APPENDIX 
CAREER LATTICE 
■ REF^ENCES 



' THE CAREER LATTICE 

1 

The "steps" in the career lattice are as follows:^ 

DIRECTOR OF VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

h 

^ . The chief pai^ administrator of a volunteer services department, the Director 

is part of top administration, and usually reports directly to the executive 
of the organization. a 

* 0 

The Director plans, develops and implements policies, Standards and procedures 
of volunteer participation; * plans and organizes volunteer orientation and 
training; manages the central office, including staffing and record-keeping; 
develops and directs tne budget; promotes public relations and education; 
participates in professional meetings. 

The Director must hSve experience and education; participates in professional 
meet i ngs. 

The Di rector 'must have experience equivalent to a master^s degree, plus 
three years' administrative or supervisory experience. 

ASST. DIRECTOR OF VOLUNTEER SERVICES . 

Under direction of the Director, the Asst. Director carries particular dele- 
gated responsibilities. The position requires the equivalent of a master^s 
degree, plus one year administrative or supervisory experience. 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

Under direction of the Director, the Program Director carries delegated re- 
sponsibilities with special service emphasis (e.g.> RSVP, Student Volunteers, 
etc . ) . — 



COORDINATOR OF VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

Under direction of the Director, the Coordinator administers a division within 
a complex organization. ^J4¥&>Coord i nator plans, develops and implements policies* 
and standards within the divi^sion, and manages recruitment, orientation, 
evaluation and recognition of volunteers in that unit. 

ASST. COORDINATOR OF VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

Under d i rect ion^-of the Coordinator, the Asst. Coordinator carries particular 
delegated responsibilities. 



^This was taken from the U. S. Department of Labor, Division of classification^ 
Directory of -Occupat iona 1^ Titles, Revised 1974. 
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SUPERVISOR OF VOLUNTEERS 

The Supervisor directly supervises volunteers in a particular project or work 
area and makes evaluative input to the program development and planning process. 
Working with staff and community groups as assigend, the Supervisor plans and 
carries out qperational responsfbi 1 i ties as assigned, develops specific volunteer 
assignments, recruits volunteers for those tasks, trains staff and keeps#hecords 
of donations and services. ^ 
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1450 Western Avenue, Albany, NY 12203, 1969 

<^ 

"Proceedings of 1973 Annual Workshop," American Association of Volunteer 
Bureaus, P.O. Box 7253, Kansas City, MO 64113, $3 
f 
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REFERENCES 

i 

Trends and Issues (Continued) 

Rieman, Dwight W., ^'Midway: A Case' Study of Community Organizations Consultation/' 
Mental Health and tbe Cammunity^ Problems, Programs, and Strategies , ^ 
Behavioral Publications, New York, 1969 ' 

Schindler-Raiman, Eva, "The Day of the Volunteer is Really Here,'' Speech 
presented at Volunteer Conference, Seattle/, WA, October, 1968 



and Ronald Lippitt*, The Volunteer Community — Creative Use of Human 

Resources, Washington, p.C. : NTL Learning Resources, 1971 ^ 

> Ronald Lippitt, and Robert S. Fox, Toward a Humane Society, Images 

of Potent ia I ity . National Institute Publications, 2817 North Dorr Avenue, 
Fairfax, VA 221 16, 1973 

Special Library Organizing Manual and Annotated Bibliography of A.V.B/ 
Materia I , Association of Volunteer Bureaus, P.O. Box 7253, Kansas City, 
MO 641 13, 1972 \ 

Volunteers: An Annotated Bibliography , United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, New York, 1968, p. 26 / 

Policy Research Needs ,, a Center for Voluntary Society, January, 1974, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, ' N , W. , .Washi ngton, D.C, 20036 



VIDEO FILMS 



Challenging and Changing the Criminal Justice System 

Volunteers In Probation, A Division of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinguency, 200 Washington Square Plaza, Royal Oak, Michigan 48067. 

TV tape cassettes, excellent quality and color 

Selection, Orientation, Training and Supervision of Volunteers Length 

Robert Moffitt — ^Management, Fjunding, Research, Board Mewb'ers, Admini- 

strartion (incttides 14 minute slide presentation) \ 60 Minutes 

'Judge Keith J, L-eenhouts — Mechanics of a Volunteer Program i 30 Minutes 

1 

John Stoeckel, Director, Volunteer Services, Hennepin County, Minnesota 
(Minneapolis) Interviews: 

The One- to-One Volunteer ' 28 Minutes 

; Pfe-Sentence Reports Utilizing Volunteers' 28 Minutes 

Administration and Management* 28 Minutes 
Srides of One-to-One Volunteers (Pre-sentence Volunteers, 

Volunteer-Professional Team) % 45 Minutes 
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VIDEO FILMS (Continued) 



Looking At Volunteers ^ 

W. Peter Kramer (Interview) — A Volunteer's Story 



Barbara Kerby (Interview) — A Woman Volunteer and Admi n istratsion 
of a Wometi's Vo I unteer Program 

Bob and Betty (Interview) — A Probationer's View 

Donald Amboyer (Interview)' — A Coordinator's View of Volunreers 

Film (VIP-NCCD) ~ Help Me Please 

Volunteers and Prosecut6rs 

Richard McPartlin — Diversion at the Prosecutor Level - Includes 
discussion on the Kalamazoo, Michigan Citizens Probation Authority 
program 

Richard McPartlin — Case Histories or Volunteer Involvement 
College Students — Volunteer Programs 

•John Cauley — Use of College Students in the Volunteer Movement 
Jeanne Carney ACTION - National Student Volunteer Programs 
Spec la I Categor ies 

Jaraes Spivey, Sharon Clark, Rev. Archie Rich — Volunteers and 
Minorities , 

Sharon Clark — Volunteers Working with Prostitutes 

James Spivey — Role of Ombudsman and the We Care, Inc. Program 
(Detroit) 



Length 
60 Minutes 

60 Minutes 
50 Minutes 
30 Minutes 
30 Minutes 



60 Minutes 
30 Minutes 

60 Mi nutes 
28 Minutes 



60 Minutes 
30 Minutes 

30 Minutes 
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